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The P. S. A. -Columbia Prizes 

a place on such a jury. Mr. Burton, though hardly a leader 
in the art, is at least a poet. 

Poetry may be permitted to smile in remembering the 
clamor of journalistic guffaws which greeted its award of the 
initial Levinson Prize to Carl Sandburg's first Poetry entry, 
Chicago Poems — his first appearance anywhere as a poet. 
This prize was awarded in November, 1914. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Dear Poetry: Do you ever listen to our southern neigh- 
bors? 

In Rio Janeiro poets are singing like birds in the borders 
of the jungle. It is astonishing — their numbers and the skill 
with which they write, both in the old and the new manner. 
From Rio de Janeiro, I have each month La Revista de 
Semana, Fon-Fon, Revista Souza Cruz, Malho, and in 
each one of these periodicals a larger space is given to verse 
than we are accustomed to see in our English pages. 

The most talked-of book of verse in Rio just now is 7m- 
pressoes, by Olegario Marianne In this is a poem which 
all Portuguese South America is repeating — Agua Corrente. 
The book has been reviewed by Ramiro Goncalves, in a 
prose almost as delightful as the verse itself. 

In Portugal there is a great poet — a poet who expresses 
nobly the soul of a race, and who will be translated some 
day — Guerra Jungueiro. The Portuguese poet Emilio de 
Menezes has recently died, and Rio has been reviewing his 
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books: Poemas da Morte, and Dies Irae. He was a follower 
of Baudelaire. The works of Machado de Assis, greatest 
poet of Rio, who died in 1909, have been issued in twenty 
volumes of proscand verse. Perhaps his most famous poem 
which all South America knows, is Una Creatura. He made 
versions of Chinese poets more than a quarter of a century 
ago. 

O Malho publishes a remarkable poem in the new manner, 
Madrigal, by Mario Pedneiras — from his posthumous book, 
Outomno. 

In a new South American review published in Caracas, 
Venezuela, Cultura Venezolana, there is an interesting ac- 
count of a poet named Mata, very ably written. Tricolor, 
of the City of Mexico, has just printed an illuminating ar- 
ticle on the great poet of old Spain, Valle-Inclan. Also in a 
late issue of that same magazine, which is pleasant typo- 
graphically, I saw three good sonnets of Villaespesa, sonnets 
about the twilights of prehistoric Mexico and well named 
Las Tardes de Xochimilco. 

The South Americans are prodigiously cultivated in the 
literature of all the Latin races. In fact, I read their maga- 
zines principally for just that; the slightest mental ripple 
of Paris, Madrid, alma Roma, they record at once. 

As soon as magazines begin again to come from the north 
of Europe, some good verse will be found there. I am par- 
ticularly eager to get hold of the last publications from 
Munich, and to see if Der Sturm rode out the war. 

Edna Worthley Underwood 
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